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of apprenticeship extend to age twenty-four. Most apprentices began their service
around the age of sixteen. Property qualifications were required of the apprentices'
families for entrance to some of the higher prestige trades (merchants, goldsmiths,
clothiers, and the like), but not for more manual workmen like carpenters, bricklayers,
and smiths. The obligation between apprentice and master was a mutual one sealed in
a contract or indenture in which the master agreed to teach the skills and secrets of the
trade while the apprentice agreed to serve faithfully the master, usually living in his
house and benefitting from his home life as well as the close supervision by individual
contact, especially helpful in the midst of the sprawling and brawling city of London.
The trades, of course, varied, as did the competence of the master in the amount of
literate learning that was required or could be taught. But that such teaching must
have been taken seriously is indicated by the fact that Edmund Coote wrote a book
entitled Tlie English Scholemaister aimed to assist those masters who were faced with
the teaching task.21
Even though the apprenticeship system did much to enable England's economy
to move from an agricultural base to commercial capitalism, the conditions of
subsistence for those in the towns, as well as in the rural regions, proved to verge on
the desperate for vast numbers of Englishmen. Reacting to this situation, the govern-
ment enacted a series of poor laws, particularly those of 1598 and 1601, which tried
to bring order to earlier legislation. In general, the welfare state principles of modern
times were enunciated with respect to the poor who had not been able to survive the
ravages of depression, war, enclosure, epidemic, or hard-core poverty. The local
parishes were charged with the obligation to care for the poor and to levy taxes for
such purposes. The Poor Law of 1601 authorized the churchwardens and overseers of
tie poor to enforce compulsory apprenticeship for poor boys and girls between the
ages of five and fourteen and continuing to age twenty-four for men and age
twenty-one for women. While the poor laws undoubtedly produced benefits in
comparison to the desperation of vagabondage, they also had their darker side.
Employers exploited them as a means of obtaining cheap labor from those who could
not help themselves.
Jlie "Tfiird University." At the peak of the practice-oriented structure of education
is what has been called "The Third University of England," defined by Sir George
Burk in his treatise of 1615 as "the Foundations of all the Colledges, Auncient Schools
of Priviledge, and of Houses of Learning and Liberall Arts, within and about the most
Famous Cittie of London." In thus calling the City of London England's third
university, Sir George was not using the term university precisely, but he was making a
telling point about the wide opportunities for formal teaching and learning that
existed outside the degree-granting structures of Oxford and Cambridge. And much of
the opportunity if not most of it was indeed related to the newer and more practical
fields of knowledge for which there was a great thirst and which the proper universities
could not regard as legitimate subjects of university study. Curtis lists these as
"surgery, hydrography, navigation, cosmography, various foreign languages, calli-
For an especially useful short description, see Curtis, "Education and Apprenticeship," p. 66-70.